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First Aid In the Field. These Two Soldiers 
Reach a “casualty” in Practice Maneuvers 
and Use a Rifle as an Emergency Splint For 
His “Broken” Leg. Page 3. Acme Photo. 
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Doctors and the War— 


Uncle Sam’s Medical 


Save Our Fighters. 
[PAGE THREE] 
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Men 
and Women Join Fight to 
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First Offensive— 
Yanks Carry War to Japs in 
Solomon Islands Start of 
Pacific Cleanup. 
(PAGE SIX] 


Peace Negotiations— 
Leaders Seek to End the 
Long War Between the CIO 
and AFL Unions, 

(PAGE FIVE} 
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LIGHT WEIGHT. American aviation experts ex- 
press high regard for New German airplane 
engine. Produces 1,800 horsepower against 
our 1,600, andweighs less. Intensive study 
being given it. 


STATISTICIANS. Specialist corps soon will 
be calling for statistical experts to sup- 
plant officer personnel now in War Depart-— 
ment. Executives with acounting, comptrol- 
ler, budget experience; better file your ap- 
plications. 


RECORDS TO FALL. Look for 35 and 40-day 
boats from Kaiser's West Coast shipyards in 
next two weeks. Their precision work in 
large mass production industry likely to 
produce 30-day boats before summer is over. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. Senate likely to provide 
for taxation of future issues of municipal 
bonds, but will eliminate taxation of pre- 
sently-existing securities. 


SHIPBUILDERS. Destroyers .to be built from 
aluminum, if designs work out, would run with 
one-third present power and could turn in 


one-tenth of distance required at present. 


FLASHLIGHTS. Shortage of steel will curtail 
flashlight manufacture. Tests under way 
with cardboard containers, interleaved with 
chemical reinforcement. 


RUBBER. Possibility that the Baruch Commit- 
tee will have interimreport within ten days. 
B.M.B. believes in thoroughness but wants 
report to be so thorough that it will allay 
unrest of people. 


JUNGLES. Andrew Jackson Higgins isn’ t worry- 
ing too much about cancellation of contracts 
for ships. He has forty millions in other 
contracts for his plants. Has crews in jun- 
gles of South America surveying wild rubber 
situation there. 


MONEY-RAISER. Sam Pettengill, hard-hitting, 


independent former Democratic Congressman 
from Indiana, named chief money-raiser for 
Republicans. Watchhimdoa job. 


SEA DUTY. Admiral C. E. Rosendahl, best ex- 
pert in lighter-than-air craft is casualty 
of bitter Navy fight between blimps and 
planes. Ordered to sea duty. 





RATIONING. Everybody knows that sugar, au- 
tos, tires, and (on the East Coast) gasoline 


' are rationed but few know that more is ahead 


or that preliminary planning is ready for 


UNDER THE DOME 


Brief, concise comment on current happenings and events to come will be presented at 
intervals under this heading. 
better understanding of the immediate trend of national events. 


‘ have one or tw 
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It is our hope that it may contribute in some degree to a 
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some of them. Farmers may get their machin- 
ery, thefi®daixy supplies, their fertilizer 
through a Pa¢ion board ?#il furnace owners on 
the Atlantic seaboard may get their fuel oil 
in stipulated ABirbicties 


STANDARDIZATION. ay we means that instead of 


a variety of overalTs”to' choose from, or va- 
riety of hammers and saws and pliers, you'll 

or two be three--no more. 
In the business world for example, all type- 
writers will be manufactured by one company. 


CENTRALIZED BUSINESS. Business will be cen- 
tered more and more in fewer and fewer firms-- 
even in larger industries. This has broad 
post-war aspects, may change entire nation's 
buying and selling habits. 

Controls will be extended 


TRANSPORTATION. be 

inall avenues, railroads, motor transport-- 
private trucks included--and water car- 
riers. Trucks will clear through local sta- 
tions to make sure they never travel empty. 





WAR PRODUCTION. Armament output will con- 
tinue to require entire supply of many raw 
materials and take growing portions out of 
others, will leave merest essentials for ci- 
vilian use. Total output will mount this 
year, reach steady peak in 1943 in many 
lines. 


done, will make politicel hay until November 
elections. Officially, it will remain in 
session, may consider occasional legisla- 
tion. However, leaders expect no major ac- 
tion until Fall. 








TAX BILL may call Congressmen back before 
November. New levies will hit war profits, 
big business and reach down farther into poc- 
kets of the small income group. Weeks will 


pass before final draft is written. 








FUEL AUTHORITIES look for further complica- 
tions. Oil problem on East Coast will not be 
the only difficult one. Coal supplies will 
be short in some areas because of the coun- 


try's overloaded transportation. 





PRICES, even though frozen, may rise some- 
what, due to holes in the price ceilings. But 
store shelves will change more. Long lists of 
metal goods will gradually disappear; plas- 
tic wood and glass items may take their 
place. 














FEW NEW HOMES WILL BE BUILT--only where es- 
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sential for defense. 
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INVEST FOR VICTORY |—— 


“Unitedly, unstintingly, and without 


interruption or delay we have solemnly 
promised to give our men a mounting 


tide of guns, tanks, planes and ships. 
We shall keep that promise .... 
—President Franklin D. Roosevelé 
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DOCTORS and the WAR~— 


Spreading out the Available Medical Service 


7OU can’t send your doctor to war 
and have him too. With some 
176,000 active doctors (general prac- 
titioners, surgeons, specialists) in the 
whole country where more than 130,- 
900,000 people are subject to germs, 
microbes, unbalanced diets and acci- 
lents, it figures out that there is just 
bout one doctor for every 733 poten- 
tial patients. And if the armed forces 

Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard— 
must have 42,000, which is the goal to 
be attained by the first of next Decem- 
ber, many people who have had a doc- 
tor in the past will have to do with half 

doctor in the future. That, of course, 
refers to number, not quality. 

The big problem in the matter of 
medical service is to make the available 
supply of trained men, meet the needs, 
for both the military and civilians. But 
t is not a problem about to be studied. 
It was attacked vigorously months ago, 
nd is near solution. The Administra- 
tion is now preparing a measure de- 
igned to register every worker in the 

uuntry and catalogue his skill and ex- 
perience so as to form a complete pool 
| manpower (including womanpower) 
upon which the country call at 
need. Well, the medical profession did 
that long ago. There is a building in 
Washington where you may find a 
punch-card file containing (theoreti- 
cally) the name of every doctor in the 
United States, together with his special 
jualifications. “T heoretically” because 

comparative few have failed to answer 
the questionnaires sent them, but the 
le is getting nearer completion every 
ay. 

The organization which secured and 
cat ilogued this information, and which 
is responsible for seeing that every- 
body, in or out of uniform, gets a fair 
share of medical service, is the Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service for 
Physicians, Dentists and Veterinarians, 
which is now a part of the War Man- 
power Commission. But it was planned, 
organized and put on its feet by the 
then turned 


can 


medical profession itself, 

over to the Government. 
There is more than one way of mak- 

ing medical service cover a wide terri- 


tory. One is to have a large number 
of doctors. Another is to make fewer 
doctors go further by providing them 
with greater mobility. The latter is the 
method now used, because the country 
has fewer doctors since the standard has 
been raised so high. In civil practice 
one doctor can cover much ground 
through use of the telephone and the 
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U. S. Army Doctor and Nurse on Joo 


automobile—and he is one man entitled 
to tires and gas. 

It has been claimed for the medical 
profession that it has learned more and 
advanced further in the last quarter of 
a century than any other. Important 
inventions, discoveries and_ technical 
developments have been made in medi- 
cal science since World War I, so that 
the doctors were better prepared for 
this war than any other participants. 

A glance at Pearl Harbor will illus- 
trate. The doctors there were not caught 
napping on December 7, and their per- 
formance was nothing short of marvel- 
ous. With 960 casualties treated in 16 
hours only four out of 100 were lost, a 
new and striking record where serious 
burns are concerned. 

The naval medical command had 
civilian medical organization set up in 
Honolulu for emergency, and it began 
to function like electricity -at the push 
of a button. Milk and laundry trucks 
became ambulances, and casualties be- 
gan to roll in—at the hospital ship, at 
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field stations set up by doctors whose 
ships had been bombed, at the new 
naval mobile hospital, and at the city 
hospitals. There were 1,500 units of 
blood plasma at hand. There were 40,- 
000 bandages made ready by the Red 
Cross, and there was a supply of handy 
morphine units just secured. As the 
men were brought in, many fished out 
of water which was covered with burn- 
ing oil, sulfanilamide was dusted over 
their wounds, and, where necessary, 
transfusions were quickly administered 
for loss of blood or shock. These pre- 
liminary treatments prepared the pa- 
tients to wait longer for more serious 
operations without danger of infection. 
As a matter of fact, infection, which 
killed 80 per cent with abdominal 
wounds in the last war, was practically 
eliminated at Pearl Harbor. Convales- 
cence was rapid, and cases of per- 
manent disability were reduced to a 
minimum, 

Two great scientific developments 
deserve the greatest credit for the strik- 
ing improvement in military medical 
science—sulfanilamide and blood plas- 
ma. The sulfas (sulfathiazole, sul 
fadiazine, sulfaguanidine, etc.) have not 
long been out of the experimental stage, 
but have been described as the “most 
potent arm against death in battle.” 
Sulfanilamide is administered both in- 
ternally and externally, in tablet form 
Or in powder, and it de sstroys microbes 
without harming the tissue. It prompt- 
ly stops infection, gas gangrene and 
blood poisoning. Now every first-aid 
kit will contain an envelope of sulfa 
powder. Blood plasma, collected in 
“bleeding stations,” processed in labora- 
tories and stored in “blood banks” all 
over the country, make possible quick 
transfusions at the collecting stations a 
short distance behind the lines. In 
this form there is no necessity for typ- 
ing the blood, and no time is lost for 
treating hemorrhage or shock. The Red 
Cross has undertaken to collect 2,500,- 
000 pints more of blood within the 
next year. 

“On the spot treatment” is the ambi- 
tion of the medical service, and in striv- 
ing for that goal the service has become 
as mobilized as the most modern fight- 
ing units. Doctors have actually para- 
chuted with parachuting soldiers, to 
take care of them, and their necessary 
equipment is parachuted down beside 


them. The stretcher-bearers o° the past 
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are practically unknown, as light field 
ambulances rush to the very front. Lit- 
ters in which heat and air are regulated 
bring the wounded back to field hos- 
pitals, which, themselves, can pick up 
and decamp on an hour's notice, if 
necessary. Ambulances and large trucks 
contain operating equipment, where pa- 
tients may receive treatment on the 
move. 

A good example of the modern and 
efficient medical equipment is the new 
naval mobile hospital. This is a self- 
contained unit of 500-bed capacity 
equipped to care for all types of pa- 
tients. In addition to the usual medical 
equipment it is supplied with complete 
commissary and messing equipment; 
also, equipment for laundry, cold stor- 
age, water purification and fire-fighting. 
It has telephones, electric lights, an 
incinerator and septic tanks. Housing 
is provided by tents and portable metal 
buildings. In the latter are operating 
rooms, X-ray rooms, dental offices, dis- 
pensaries, laboratories, ete. The per- 
sonnel allowance for the naval mobile 
hospital is 16 officers (10 medical of- 
ficers, one dental officer, three pharma- 
cists, one civil engineer and one ma- 
chinist) and 241 enlisted men. The 
materials of the hospital weigh about 
600 tons, and it can be assembled—or 
disassembled —in a remarkably short 
time. One of these mobile hospitals 
did yeoman service at Pearl Harbor. 

To stretch out the supply of doctors 
much of the spade work is done by 
soldiers trained in stretcher-bearing and 


- administering first-aid. These privates 


of the medical corps develop much skill, 
and though they carry no guns and are 
“immune from attack they must face 
about as much danger as other soldiers. 
There are medical administrative staff 
officers, too, to take care of the business 
side while the doctors devote them- 
selves to the professional work. 

In the meantime the five-man board 
of the Office of Procurement and As- 
signment is not only working, through 
committees in all the nine Army corps 
areas, to get the most available doctors 
(under 37 preferably) in the most ap- 

repriate positions in the armed forces, 
but they are also looking out for the 
needs of the big war industries, the 
Civilian Defense and the civilian pub- 
lic. Each doctor accepted for the serv- 
ice is first cleared from his own com- 
munity as not indispensable, and 
cleared professionally for the duty to 
which he is assigned through the col- 
laboration of the American Medical As- 
sociation, which has data on all U. S. 
doctors. Appeals from communities and 
industrial plants have prevented some 
doctors from getting commissions. 
Medical colleges and hospitals are 
watched to see that a sufficient staff is 
left, and medical students are aided 
though school and sometimes commis- 
Sioned second lieutenants in advance. 
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NATIONAL FRONT 





President: Home Problems 
Though the President’s main interest 

centered on the all-important first of- 

fensive against the Japs in the far Solo- 


‘mon Islands it was subject on which 


he had least to say. But there was a 
long White House conference by the 
Pacific Council, which the departing 
members said was highly interesting 
and important, but upon which they 
shed no light. 

Another important “operation” which 
the President watched and said nothing 
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Mr Baruch: Likes Open Air 


about was the study of the rubber and 
oil situation by his special committee 
of three—the veteran Bernard Baruch 
and the two big college presidents, 
Conant of Harvard and Compton of 
Massachusetts Tech. Urged by the 
President to work in a hurry, Chairman 
Baruch led ‘his dignified committee to 
the park bench which he has called 
his “office” off and on for the last two 
summers. A curious crowd soon drove 
them indoors, but they were later found 
in the open again, in a quiet spot near 
the city. 

In the meantime there were de- 
velopments in the critical oil situation. 
Shipments of fuel oil to the East were 
inucreased by more than 1,500,000 bar- 
rels, while gasoline shipments declined. 
Ralph K. Davies, deputy Petroleum Co- 
ordinator, warned that galosine rationing 
would probably have to be extended as 
unrationed areas were called on to give 
up their tank cars so that fuel oil could 
hauled to the East. The New England 
Governors, uneasy about next winter's 
heat, met to help study the problem. 








The President was most expressive 
about the labor situation, but parried 
questions of the newsmen about various 
“wildcat strikes.” He took prompt action, 
though, when the War Labor Board re- 
ported to him that 1,000 men at the 
Bayonne, N. J., plant of the General 
Cable Co., members of an AFL Electri- 
cal Workers Union, had struck when de- 
nied a general wage increase, under the 
Board’s stabilization formula. After ap- 
pealing to the strikers to go back to 
work “for the sake of the boys fighting 
for us in the Solomon Islands,” the Board 
appealed to the President. Mr. Roose- 
velt directed the Secretary of the Navy 
to seize and operate the plant, using 
whatever means found necessary, “to 
produce the war materials called for by 
the-company’s contracts.” 

Other developments in the President’s 
week included the following: 

q Following the electrocution of six 
Nazi spies and the imprisonment of two 
others, after the President’s review of 
the testimony, Attorney General Biddle 
announced that 12 of their confederates 
faced indictments, and that at least 
seven would be charged with treason. 

G The Administration ordered all 
American armed forces in India to “exer- 
cise scrupulous care” not to get involved 
in the political disturbances there. 

q Mrs. Roosevelt pressed by ques- 
tioners in a New York forum as to why 
there was a delay on opening a “second 
front” answered with these questions: 
“How much do you know shout dis- 
tances? About the ships available to 
transport supplies? About the ammuni- 
tion, the guns and the supplies necessary 
for such a second front? Do you want a 
second front before you are sure of all 
these plans?” 

q President Roosevelt half-seriously 
agreed with a suggestion that some of 
the statues and guns used as public 
monuments throughout the country 
would be more useful if junked for the 
valuable metal in them. 

q According to George Holland, Bos- 
ton American columnist, three sons of 
President Roosevelt have been under 
fire in the war. The eldest son, James 
now captain, was among the Marines 
who repulsed the Japanese invasion at- 
tempt at Midway Island. The fourth 
and youngest son, John, is very likely to 
see action in the near future, it was 
stated. The information was passed 
by the military censorship. 
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War Work: Shortages 


The dread specter of shortages of 


materials for war production came 
closé enough to give the WPB and all 
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other interested agencies a bad scare. 
From his labor advisory committee Pro- 
duction Chief Nelson received a warn- 
ing that a shutdown or slowdown in a 
thousand war plants may occur within 
the next two months because of short- 
ages of key materials. Some 30 plants 
had already been forced to lay off 
thousands of workers, it was stated. An 
Army Official also estimated that 1,200 
plants were having difficulties in getting 
enough raw materials. 

Scarcity of steel was given as the 
reason for cancelling the Higgens In- 
dustries’ contract to build 200 cargo 
ships. A lack of steel, aluminum, nickel 
and other critical metals also held up 
the great cargo-plane plan of Henry J. 
Kaiser. The War Department atgued 
that it was a “step backward” to switch 
from combat to cargo planes, disrupting 
the program. The Tolan Committee of 
the House criticized the WPB for not 
having converted more plants, and 
sooner, from civilian production. The 
Truman Committee of the Senate, on 
the other hand, heard charges that the 
big steel companies blocked develop- 
ment of steel plants on the Pacific Coast, 
and cut down deliveries of steel bars to 
smaller plants in the East. From the 
Army Services of Supply came the 
recommendation that the WPB shift 
iron, coal and gold miners to the copper 
mines to offset the copper shortage. 

Shortage of steel and high costs of 
construction were the reasons given by 
the Navy and Maritime Commission for 
rejecting the suggestion of Simon Lake, 
inventor of the modern submarine, that 
cargo subs be built to circumvent the 
{xis subs. Wood has been more and 
more drawn upon as a substitute ma- 
terial as new plants, small naval vessels 
and even airplanes are now built of it 
in large part. The Office of War Infor- 
mation admitted that production of 
planes and ships may fall short of the 
President’s goals because of the material 
shortages. 


Labor: Peace Talk Again 


On the suggestion of Philip Murray, 
President of CLO, plans were set on foot 
for one more effort to achieve “organic 
unity” with the AFL. President Green 
of AFL accepted the proposal as an 
inswer to a suggestion of his own made 
last May, and announced that his or- 
vanization had a standing committee of 
three ready to meet with a similar com- 
mittee of the CIO to iron out all dif- 
ferences and plan for one gigantic union 
to embrace some 11,000,000 workers 
and close the gap formed seven years 
ago when John L. Lewis led his CIO 
out of the AFL. 

Former peace efforts between the two 
great national unions failed in 1937 and 
1939, and the suggestion of John L. 
Lewis, made early this year, that they 





| 
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try again received scant consideration. 
This time no one appeared opposed, 
though many saw difficulties, especiallly 
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Murray and Green Talk Peace 


in jurisdictional questions. The United 
Automobile Workers, affiliate of the 
CIO, which claims to be the largest 
labor unit in the Nation, approved the 
fusion idea in its recent Chicago con- 
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vention, and even suggested that the 
railroad brotherhoods join the united 
front. President Green expressed the 
hope that the committees would be able 
to finish their negotiations this fall and 
reach a “settlement fair to all con- 
cerned.” 

President Murray in the meantime 
criticized President Green and the AFL 
for not cooperating with him in setting 
up efficient machinery to prevent juris- 
dictional strikes. His proposal of an 
arbitration board of three, composed of 
one man from each union and a third 
chosen by them, brought from Green 
the reply that his international unions 
had delegated no such power to him. 
Murray cited several jurisdictional dis- 
putes for which he put the blame on 
the AFL. There was much curiosity as 
to what John L. Lewis, organizer and 
first president of the CIO, would do 
if the CIO and the AFL united. Opinion 
was general that he would withdraw his 
United Mine Workers union, which is 
now an affiliate of the CIO. Union lead- 
ers declared healing the CIO—AFL 
breach would be a great step toward 
success of the war effort; that it would 
permit labor to speak with a single and 
more effective voice “in protecting the 
industrial interests of the workers.” 








HERBERT HOOVER 


thirty-first President of the 
United States, brings to this 
study of the problems of a 
lasting peace a three - fold 
background, His 18 years’ ex- 
perience as a professional en- 
gineer gives him an intimate 
first-hand knowledge of eco- 
nomic problems on a world- 
wide basis. Since 1914 the 
whole panorama of war and 
peace has passed before his 
eyes. Mr. Hoover, during all 
these years, has dealt person- 
ally with people who bear the 
brunt of wars. It was he who 
fed Europe during the last war. 


HUGH GIBSON 


has had an unique career as a 
diplomat and public servant. 
Entering the diplomatic serv- 
ice in 1918, he served as 
American Minister to Poland, 
to Switzerland, Ambassador to 


Belgium and Brazil immediately. 
Name 
"I do not recall when I 
have read a book which seems Adéress 
so timely, so sane and at the 
same time so full cf courage Cie 


as this book. ...” 
—William Allen White 
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Begin NOW To Plan for a 
LASTING PEACE 


The American People are concentrating with desper- 
ate purpose on winning the war. Then what? Beyond 
our inevitable victory must come the making of a peace 
that will Guarantee us and the rest of humanity against 
the world-wide chaos and suffering of a future conflict, 


THE PROBLEMS OF LASTING PEACE 


is a new approach to this entire problem. The authors, who 
are not only scholars but experienced statesmen, with years 
of first hand and successful experience with foreign affairs, 
trace the causes of war and the failure of former peace 
treaties. They convincingly point out that post war prob- 
lems will become insuperable unless we begin to plan 
now; that otherwise we shall merely run the danger of 
sowing seeds of new hate, new discords, and more war; 
that unless the next peace be made durable, this war will 
have been fought in vain. They build up cogent con- 
clusions as to the foundations essential for lasting peace 
present the alternative plan for preserving that peace and 
finally, outline the methods by which peacemaking should 
be conducted 

Publishers Book Service presents this book in the in- 
terest of a lasting peace, for we believe it should be 
MUST reading today for every red-blooded American 
interested in the future of his country and civilization as 
a whole. Order your copy now. If, for any reason, you 
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wish to return it within 5 days from receipt, your money 
will be immediately refunded. 
Price, postpaid in U. S. 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for which send me postpaid a copy of 
THE PROBLEMS OF LASTING PEACE. 
book for any cause within 5 days, you are to refund my money 


Should I return the 


Seneeeeen sccccccsccccoccccccccs §«=MOREB. cctcoccescenee 
[] Check here if you prefer books sent C. O. D. 
you pay the postal charges. 


In which case 
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WAR FRONTS 





French Coast: Second Front? 
With the exception of the July 4th 
token raid on Dutch airdromes, com- 
plete American air force formations be- 
an their first attacks on Axis strong- 
folds in Europe last week. U. S. flyers, 
winging British Spitfire fighters across 
the English Channel, smashed at Ger- 
man planes, ships, and ground installa- 


! | tions in 31 assaults within 48 hours. 


Was this the second front? Or was a 


_-second front being softened up this way? 


Speculation flew with the fighters. 
First Offensive 


Last week the people of the United 
States watched their first offensive. By 
visualizing headlines and radio an- 
nouncements they saw sons and 
brothers and buddies—soldiers, sailors, 
marines—carry out a carefully planned 
full-scale attack on the Japs in the 
Solomon Islands. It was news they 
had been waiting for during the eight 
long months since Pearl Harbor, and 
from the earliest official announcement 
of it they knew, without being told, 
that this was the first step on the way 
to Tokyo. 

It was both a long step and a diffi- 
cult one. The Solomon Islands stretch 


in a double chain 1,000 miles long in 


the Southwest Pacific. Tulagi, the 
focal point of attack, is 890 air miles 
due east of the Allied base at Port 
Moresby in New Guinea, and 1,800 
miles north of Sydney, Australia. It 
has a deep, hurricane-free anchorage— 
where our Navy nearly annihilated a 
Jap force at the opening of the Battle 
of the Coral Sea—a harbor vital to 
General Douglas MacArthur’s recon- 
quest of this vast Pacific area. 

The attack was led by Admiral 
Robert Lee Ghormley with a large naval 
force, United States Marines and most 
probably other ground forces from Gen. 
MacArthur’s command. On the third 
day of fighting the marines landed, took 
and held three beachheads in the face 
of stiff resistance. Naval units mean- 
while continued to battle for undisputed 
control of the sea area fronting Tulagi. 

wf week’s end the score had not been 
totaled. The Japs, of course, made their 
usual wild boasts—this time claiming to 
have sunk one battleship and 21 other 
warships and transports—while the U. S. 
communiques, treating us as adults, ad- 
mitted the loss of one cruiser, and 
damage to two other cruisers, two de- 
Stroyers, and a transport. 

An important part of the Solomon 
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Gen. MacArthur Starts Back 


Islands offensive was being carried on in 
such remote spots as Gasmata and 
Rabaul in New Britain, and Salamaua in 
New Guinea, by Gen. MacArthur's 
bombers destroying Jap air bases in 
wave upon wave of sustained attack. 
And simultaneously, far across the Pa- 
cific, another U. S. fleet reduced to 
wreckage the Japs’ Aleutian Island 


camps. 


Russia: Three Fronts 


For upwards of a week now re- 
ports from the Russian battlefield have 
painted a picture of last-ditch fighting 
on the part of our Red allies. Actually 
the complete story was not as bad as it 
was made to appear. There are three 
theaters of combat in Russia. In two 
of these the Russians were holding their 
own and inflicting severe casualties 
upon their attackers. Only in the third 
have Stalin’s armies been driven back, 
but since the fighting on this front was 
the most spectacular of the three and 
carried perhaps the worst threat to the 
Allies, it was headlined almost to the 
exclusion of the other two. 

On Front No. 1 was being fought 
the Battle of Stalingrad. Here the Rus- 
sians had stopped the —— drives 
of two German armies and were holding 
them in their tracks. On Front No. 2, 
the strip of territory bordering the Black 
Sea and including the important port 
of Novorossisk, tough Russian armies 
checked the main German push 65 
miles from the coast and were biting 
off the spearheads as fast as they came. 
On Front No. 8, the German drive 
southeast through the oil fields toward 
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the Caspian Sea, the Russians were 
being driven into the Caucasus. But 
their retreat, variously estimated at 
from 6 to 16 miles a day, was nonethe- 
less orderly, their armies intact, and had 
not yet passed the great Grozny oil 
fields. 





























































Mediterranean: Sea Battle 


A huge Allied convoy, escorted, ac- 
cording to Axis statements, by “the bulk 
of the British Mediterranean fleet,” 
fought its way toward Malta. After 
four days of incessant hammering by 
Geiman and Italian air and naval units, 
the convoy reached Malta and its naval 


.escort turned to run another gantlet ‘vi 


400 miles across the western Mediter- 
ranean. The British Admiralty acknow]- 
edged the loss of the 22,000-ton aircraft 
carrier Eagle and the 9,400-ton cruiser 
Manchester, and said further Axis claims 
were “inaccurate.” Apparently to draw 
enemy units from the convoy attack, 
United States Army bombers had cross- 
ed to Pylos, Greece, and blasted away 
at several Italian cruisers there. 






%- 


India: Fires Out? 


Civil disobedience flared into open 
rioting in India as news of the “secret 
arrest” of Gandhi, Nehru, and other 
Congress Party leaders, spread from 
town to town. In all 70 persons were 
killed and much property destroyed be- 
fore the British Government reported 
the riots quelled. The most serious 
trouble occurred in the Karolbagh and 
Laharganj areas, at New Delhi, at Poona 
and Allahabad, in Bombay, and in 
Patna. It remained to be seen, however, 
whether the fires of rebellion—welcome 
sight to the watchful Japs on India’s | 
border—had been extinguished or ( 
merely temporarily smoldered. 





‘ 

Germany: Bombings Increase 0 
The Royal Air Force made 13 large- ; 
scale raids into the Reich betweefi July : 
12 and August 12, on ten of which they si 
used between 200 and 400 planes. A k 
fair sample of the amount of explosives Vv 
dropped in each attack is the figure ‘ 
quoted for the Sunday raid on Osna- ; 
brueck, “over 450 tons.” ‘That’s more : 
than the Luftwaffe rained on London in z 
their severest attack, and more than . d 
twice as much as they dropped on t 
Coventry. During June and July the fi 
R.A.F. released some 13,000 tons of fj 
bombs on German targets, 4,500 tons “ 


more than in the same period of 1941. 
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SCIENCE 








Food Under Foot 


Wartime’s upside-down economy of 
guns before butter and spears before 
pruning hooks took another stride this 
month when a group of scientists an- 
nounced that corn and wheat could be 
processed into a very satisfactory rubber 
substitute. Research chemists of the 
Department of Agriculture, working un- 
der the supervision of Dr, E. C. Lathrop, 


Science Facts 
/ NEW street light for blackouts 


has just been approved by the 
War Department. It will illuminate 
roadways with a glow equal to one- 
sixteenth that cast by a full moon 
and will be made of plastics and cast 
iron, instead of glass, to withstand 
the shock of flying debris ... @ 
Vitamin D, which helps lead calcium 
and phosphorous into the blood 
stream to build bone and tone up the 
nerves, is formed below the surface 


of the skin by direct exposure to sun- 


light ...@ The frozen egg is the 
latest commodity to be “wrapped in 
cellophane” .©@ A U.S. scientist 
has succeeded in taking bread flour 
apart—separating the starch from the 
gluten, etc.—then putting it together 
again and baking a loaf of bread 
with it. It’s the gluten in the flour 
that makes the bread good, he found 
...®@ In searching for a nickel alloy 
substitute, Westinghouse engineers 
developed Hipersil, a new kind of 
steel which carries a third more mags 
netism than ordinary silicon steel, 


have produced seven and a half pounds 
of butadiene from a bushel of corn. Ten 
pounds of butadiene make about 12 
pounds of the buna “S” type of rubber. 
suitable for tire treads. It is estimated 
the U. S. will need 600,000 pounds of 
buna “S” to carry out its planned 800,- 
000-ton synthetic rubber program. 


a 


Soap from Petroleum 

That agent of all work, the family bar 
of soap as we know it, may be on its 
way out. Cocoanut oils and the like are 
hard to vet. In its place we may have 
soaps made of superior detergents ob- 
tained from petroleum. Dr. Lawrence 
Flett of Buffalo, N. Y., recently told the 
Western New York Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society that the new 
petroleum soaps will wash as well in 
cold as hot water, in acid or alkaline 
solutions, do even better in hard than in 
distilled water, and are so odorless and 
tasteless that they can be used to clean 
foods. At least the last mentioned quali- 
fication should be a boon to bad boys 
who are made to lick a bar of soap for 
every nasty word. 





——__ —__,- 
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Books That Should Be In Every Home 








For public speakers—lawyers— 
ministers—toastmasters and all 
ood conversationalists, this 
»00k represents the ultimate in 
quality. 


choice group. 





No. 44R Compiled and Edited by Leewin B. Williams 


Poems With Power 
TO STRENGTHEN THE SOUL 


1,348 poems, classified under 25 major themes—some long, some short; 
some familiar, some unknown—all bearing directly on noble living 


A Complete Index to the 
Thought and Teachings of Christ 


ALPHABETICALLY AND TOPICALLY ARRANGED sy W.5. HARRIS 


A complete one-volume index which gives references by book, chapter, and 
verse to ¢very New Testament record of the thought and teachings of Christ. 
The book is accurate, dependable, and very simple to use 
arranged by subjects with numerous subhégdings and brief explanatory phrases 
that insure finding the correct passage promptly without extensive searching. 
It is a companion book for the Bible. 


All references are 


aes 


$1.50 


Master Book of 
Humorous Illustrations 


1,620 Stories and 414 Sparkling Epigrams 
A Practical Encyclopedia of Humor for All Purposes 


Never before have there been gathered into one convenient 
“Master Book” so many good laughs. Although many will read 
the volume for sheer pleasure, its design is usefulness. 
practical help for many situations—in focusing attention, in 
stimulating thought, in arousing the sleepy, in pricking the con- 
science, in winning applause, or in chasing the blues away— 
whenever a laugh is needed. 
as this, no occasion need be without its story, no speech without 
its apt beginning or conclusion, no conversation without its spice. 


It offers 


For one who possesses such a book 


$1.39 


Whether you seck a specific poem, or a bit of inspiration, you are 
certain to find “just the thing” among the 1,348 selections in this 
We believe it is not an exaggeration to say that 
there is not a more practical—or more inspiring—volume of 
poetry anywhere to be had. 
to surpass these 308 delightful pages, substantially bound for long 


And certainly there can be no value 


service and priced so low! 


Completely indexed, this volume 
will enable you to find what you 
want when you need it. 





life. 


te 


“The minted gold of E. Stanley 
Jones’ thought."—New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Other Books By 
E. Stanley Jones 


No. 48R The Christ of the Mount $1.50 
No. 49R The Choice Before us. $1.50 
No. 50R Christ’s Alternative to Com- 
munism. $1.00 
No. 51R Is the Kingdom of God Real- 
ism? $2.00 


BUY BOOKS—READ THEM 
SEND THEM TO THE BOYS 
IN THE SERVICE 


No. 45R Compiled by James Mudge ...........+++ 


@ To be read as any other book is read. 


Victorious Living 


E. STANLEY JONES @ 


A Perennial Favorite 


Daily Readings with a Threefold Purpose: 


@ To enrich the spiritual life of the individuaL 


e 


@ A book for group reading or study. 


A rewarding book to suggest for the cultivation of the spiritual 
“Its burning message is kindling new faith and hope in 
multitudes, developed with a continuity of thought and sequence 


that gets somewhere.” —Pasadena Star-News. 
No. 46R...... 


$1.39 


pS BRABABABBERREBRESRERESR EER EER EE ERE ES 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Send me the following books 
No. . No No. 
TR. cccce:coccce .+-No. 


T am enclosing ¢ (Tf you send cash 
LJ with order, we pay the postage). 


7 IT will pay postman $ plus the 


J postage 
Name 

Address 

City 


State 
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NEW JERSEY— 





Historic Battle State Fights Anew 


War is not new to New Jersey. This 
one of the original thirteen colonies was 
the pathway of the Revolution. Over its 
fertile fields trod the armies of Wash- 
ington and the enemy, and many bat- 
tles were fought on its soil—Princeton, 
Monmouth, Trenton. The Battle of 
Trenton, often referred to as the turn- 
ing point in the War for Independence, 
was fought on the site of the present 
state capital. General Washington spent 
more time in New Jersey than in any 
other state during the war, and it was 
at Rocky Hill that he wrote his fare- 
well message to the Army. 


The state’s industrial activity was 
born during another great struggle, that 
of the Civil War. Then its various iron 
plants began to turn out cannon and 
other war goods for the Army of the 
North. In the 77 years from 1860 to 
1937 the number of wage earners in 
the state’s manufacturing industries in- 
creased from 56,027 to 436,745, and the 
value of manufactured goods from 
$76,306,104 to $3,253,246,000. Today 
New Jersey’s plants and shipyards are 
again humming with war activity, had 

received a total of $2,374,684,000 in 





war production work up to February of 
this year. Part and parcel of the state’s 
industrial and agricultural activity are 
its excellent transportation systems: the 
Delaware River and Bay, New York 
Harbor, 2,191 miles of railway, and 
1,657 miles of surfaced highway. 

The state’s earliest history dates from 
the landing of Henry Hudson on its 
shores in 1609, followed closely by 
Cornelius Hendrickson’s voyage up the 
Delaware in 1616. In 1623 Cornelius 
May built Fort Nassau, near Camden, 
in 1630 the Dutch settled what is now 
Jersey City, and in 1638 the Swedes 
occupied a site on the Delaware. 

The first permanent English settle- 
ment was Elizabethtown, established in 
1664. That same year James, the Duke 
of York, conrad the territory now 
known as New Jersey to Lord Berkeley 
and Sir George Carteret, the latter be- 
coming the colony’s first proprietary 
governor. In 1675 the colony was di- 
vided into two provinces, East and West 
Jersey, but was united again under Brit- 
ish rule in 1703. Following the Revolu- 
tion, New Jersey became the third state 
to adopt the Constitution. 





—In a Nutshell — 


It depends on how you view it. If you 
look at New Jersey from the perspective of 
population, then of the 48 States in our 
Union this is the 9th largest, for it has 
4,160,165 inhabitants. On the other hand, 
if New Jersey be compared by the amount 
of space it occupies on the map, it will ap- 
pear as if the telescope had been turned 
about, for “The Garden State” ranks fourth 
from the bottom, with an area of only 8,224 
square miles. This high ratio of population 
to area—averaging better than 553 persons 
per square mile — 
coupled with the 
State’s geographic 
position with rela- 
tion to New York 
City and Philadel- 
phia, and the fact 
that a considerable 
number of its people 
are commuters who 
work out-State, must 
be considered in any 
account of New Jersey’s development, par- 
ticularly legislative. 

This State has 57 cities whose popula- 
tion exceeds 10,000, of which the largest 
is Newark, with 429,760 residents. The 
Capital is Trenton, which has a census of 
124697. There are 21 counties, with a 
total assessed property valuation of $5,514,- 
267,000. The State is predominately in- 
dustrial offering a wide variety of pro- 
cessed and manufactured products: pe- 
troleum refining, copper smelting, textiles, 
machine tools, paint and chemicals, pot- 
tery—to mention a few. Market gardening 
has been developed to a high degree; trans- 
portation is an industry in itself; and there 
is yet an abundance of minerals. The State 





New Jersey 








furnishes approximately one-fourth of the 
Nation’s supply of magnetite, zinc, and clay 
products. 

The first Governor of New Jersey was 
William Livingston. Elected August 26, 
1776, he was serving as governor when he 
died in 1790. Charles Edison is the pres- 
ent Governor. The legislative body con- 
sists of 21 senators, headed by President 
I. Grant Scott, and 60 representatives, pre- 





Senator Smathers Senator Barbour 


sided over by Speaker Roscoe P. McClave. 
In the Congress of the United States New 
Jersey is represented by Senators William 
H. Smathers and W. Warren Barbour, and 
Representatives Charles A. Wolverton, 
Elmer H. Wene, William H. Sutphin, D. 
Lane Powers, Charles A. Eaton, Donald 
H. McLean, J. Parnell Thomas, Gordon 
Canfield, Frank C. Osmers, Jr., Fred A. 
Hartley, Jr., Albert L. Vreeland, Robert W. 
Kean, Mary T. Norton, and Edward J. Hart. 
The Garden State has chosen the Violet 
as its official bloom, the Eastern Goldfinch 
for its representative in the bird kingdom, 
and Liberty and Prosperity for its motto. 


Roll Call of the States 





New Jersey Firsts— 


% New Jersey was the first’ State 
to try the clover leaf system of sorting 
non-stop traffic at highway intersec 
tions. 


% Giovanni da Verrazano, a Floren 
tine navigator sailing in the employ of 
the King of France, is believed to be 
the first white man to sight the shores 
of New Jersey. That was in 1524, 
nearly a hundred years before the 
Dutch under Henry Hudson sailed up 
the river that bears his name. 


% The first Indian reservation was 
Brotherton, so named by Governor Ber- 
nard of New Jersey upon its establish- 
ment by the State's legislature in 1758 
in Burlington County. 


% In aviation New Jersey can claim 
a large number of “firsts,” among them: 
the first balloon flight; the first rocket 
glider flight; inauguration of airplane 
passenger service; first instance of re- 
leasing a glider from a dirigible; first 
transcontinental non-stop flight made 
by a woman; and issuance of the first 
airplane commutation tickets. 


% The first international cricket 
match played in the U. S. was played 
at Hoboken Oct. 3, 1859. 


% Upon its construction in 1870, At- 
lantic City’s famed boardwalk was the 
world’s first. Atlantic City can also 
claim the world’s first ocean pier, built 
there in 1881 by Col. George W. How. 
ard, of Washington, D. C. 


¥% In 1871 the first Negro lodge in 
the Masonic Order, Alpha Lodge of 
New Jersey, was begun at Trenton. 


* Jersey City, in 1908, was the first 
to introduce a chemical water purifica- 
tion system. 


% Joseph Henry, of Princeton, N. J., 
is credited with the accomplishment of 
the first radio impulse transmission, in 
1840. 


% The first hammered iron was 
turned out at Egg Harbor in 1842 by 
the Weymouth Iron Works. 


% John Stevens built his famous 
steam locomotive—the first to pull a 
train on a track—in 1824 at Hoboken, 
when he was 76 years old. 


¥% The first intercollegiate football 
was played on Nov. 13, 1869, at New 
Brunswick, between Rutgers and Prince- 
ton. (Rutgers won—six goals to four.) 


% The first sheet asphalt pavement 
was laid in 1870 in Newark. 


% Seth Boyden tanned the first 
patent leather in 1822, at Newark. 


¥% The first international revolver 
shooting tournament was held at Green- 
ville in 1900. 
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BUSINESS 








taving Radio Tubes 

there is relief in sight for the man 
t awake at night by the blaring band 
sic so dear to the hearts of his youth- 
»| neighbors. The radio stations send- 
+ out that music will either have to 
ve their tubes or soon go off the air, 
ad the prospect is that they will reduce 
he daily average of 16 hours of broad- 
x to which they have been ac- 
tomed. Condensers and transform- 
ys are Wearing out too, and replace- 
nents are hard: to get, but the tube 
egularly goes first, and the tube is the 

art of the radio transmitter. 
it has been estimated that the 900 
lio stations of the country, which 
save 20,000 sockets for tubes, are pro- 
led with equipment for a year and a 
Naturally the big stations are 
etter provided with replacements than 
he smaller, and since the parts are not 
» same size, and cannot be shared, 
small stations are expected to go 
ent first. Since the great demand of 
armed services for radio equipment 
is increasing with their numbers, and 
ince they naturally have first call on all 
hat is available, the regular commercial 
station is seeking means of getting 
er service out of the tubes on hand. 


( 


(ne method is to start at a lower voltage 
than prescribed by the manufacturing 
engineers—like avoiding the jump start 


in automobiles. Another method is to 

ese tubes (which cost up to $1,650 
each) fewer hours in the day. Naturally, 
v broadcasting stations are being 
ed now. 


Te 


business Briefs 


€ Construction for the second quar- 
ter of 1942 was estimated by the Com- 
merce Department at $3,297,000,000— 
anew high. 
€ Sears, Roebuck & Co, reported 
siles of $61,597,319 for July, a decline 
of 15.5 per cent from the sales of July, 
Sales for the first six months, 
ver, were down only 3.6 per cent. 





FARM 





Mexican Farm Labor 
[t is the worst kind of waste to lose 
gle pound of wartime food through 
of farm labor.” So declared Agri- 
ire Secretary Wickard, in connec- 
with an announcement of some- 
* being done about it. 
half-million dollars for transporta- 
costs has been allocated from the 
dent’s emergency fund (after Con- 





gress had refused to provide any), and 
an agreement was made with Mexico 
for a temporary immigration of harvest 
hands from’that country. Greatest need 
for help appears to be in the sugar beet 
fields of the West; the cotton fields of 
the Southwest, and in the large fruit 
and vegetable areas. Even the dairy 
farmers in the Northeast are wondering 


Random Statistics 


HE NUMBER of deaths by fire 

in the United States in the first 
half of this year was estimated at 
5,000, while two or three times that 
number suffered serious burns... © 
Department of Commerce estimates 
that there will be a demand for 4,- 
000,000 housing units by 1945... @ 
Property in New York City exempt 
from taxation is valued at more than 
$5,000,000,000 ... @ War spending 


in July hit a new top of $4,494,460,- 


686; it was nearly five times the 
amount spent in June of 1941... ¢ 
The Labor Department announced 
that non-agricultural employment in- 
creased 152,000 between mid-May 
and mid-June to 41,415,000—highest 
level on record... @ Prof. M. A. 
Pei of Columbia University gives the 
number of spoken languages in the 
world today as 2,769 ...@ A gun 
which originally cost $150 is now 
being turned out by mass production 
methods at less than $50. 


if they will have to reduce their herds 
for want of help. 

Under the present plan farmers who 
get the migrant labor, whether Mexican 
or domestic, will agree to pay transpor- 
tation up to 200 miles, and the FSA will 
pay for all additional mileage, if any. 
The farmers must also provide satis- 
factory housing, and pay the rates that 
prevail in the community for the kind 
of work done. But there is a floor to 
wages. At least 30 cents an hour must 
be’ paid, and employment must be fur- 
nished the workers for at least three- 
fourths of the time they are in the area, 
not counting Sundays. If the farmer 
has to seek help from a distance he 
should apply to the U. S. Employment 
Service, or to his County War Board. 

Mr. Wickard warns that the farm 
help situation will be more serious next 
year. 

— TTT 


Farm Briefs 


G The wives of war workers have 
been called on by Commissioner McNutt 
of War Manpower to pack lunch pails 
with a better balanced diet. Stating 
that 24,000,000 man-hours are lost 
monthly he blamed much of it on im- 
proper nutrition. 


@ Cash income from farm market- 
ings in June totaled $1,059,000,000, as 
compared with $993,000,000 in May 
and $773,000,000 in June of last year. 








Old Age Insurance 


Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 





This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
@ policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
80 write today. 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
Plates only and makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. DENDEX 
Co., Dept. 28 X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
C.0.D. tf you prefer, pay $1.00 plus postage. 


LEARN SPANISH! 


Be ready for a South American boom. You 
can learn Spanish, reading and speaking, 
by our Easy Method. You can do it by 
mail. Low cost. Pay as you progress. Write 
today for information and FREE SAMPLE 
LESSON. No obligation. 


INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd, Detroit, Mich, 


























This “Swiss” Weather House, made in the 
U.S.A. PREDICTS the WEATHER IN AD 
VANCE. Guaranteed to work. When the witch 
comes out watch for bad weather, girl and boy 


indicate nice weather. Acts with amazing ac 
curacy. Has thermometer on front. Shipped 
complete ready to use 


SEND NO MONEY Just pay postman $1,49 
plus postage. Money 
back guarantee. Don't wait — Write today to 


WEATHER MAN, Dept P6, 29 E Madison, Chicage 


WITH THIS 


MODERN TRUSS 





Amazing Specific Point Control Feature 
Provides Greater Wearing Comfort 
and More Effective Holding. 


—TWENTY DAYS TO PROVE IT~— 


Write today to Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., 
Box 510G, Watertown, N. Y., for details of our 
successful plan for Curbing Reducible Rup- 
ture with Specific Point Control Gets results 
where other trusses fail. No springs to bind 
no harsh pressure to dig in. Stays in fixed 
position on body, gives uplift to Rupture and 
grand support to back. Durable, economical, 
comfortable with secure holding. Write 
now—before you put this paper down, 


ee 


PATHFINDER, published at Washington, 
the News Capital of the World, gives you 
a condensation of the actual news, unbiased 
and fearlessly told with the propaganda 
and superfluity omitted. 


- 


52 Weekly Issues—only $1.00 
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The Crackpots 


UST build a tank a mile long, with 
J walls of steel 30 feet thick, then you 
can transport a whole army, irresistibly 
and safely, right to and through the 
heart of the enemy's country, destroy- 
ing everything as you go. 

That is one of the 70,000 “ideas” re- 
ceived by the National Inventors Coun- 
cil since it was set up some 20 months 
ago. Some are not quite so visionary; 
in fact, many helpful and practicable 
suggestions have been received. 

Mental cases are flocking to Wash- 
ington—mild-mannered folks with plans 
to win the war and to solve the economic 
problems of the Nation and the world. 
So reported Dr. J. L. Hoffman of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital at Washington— 
better known as the Hospital for the In- 
sane. One class of the patients there, 
he said, are called “White House cases,” 
because more than half of them headed 
directly for the President with their 
world-embracing plans and projects. 

Of course, the crackpots we have al- 
ways with us, some under restraint and 
observation, others living in the same 
block with us ever ready to explain at 
length where mistakes were made, who 
is to blame, and just what should be 
done to win the war and establish a 
peace that will last forever. But the 
war has stirred them to greater activity. 
They are buzzing now like bees about 
a hive that has been rudely jostled. 

It is interesting to note the chief in- 
terests of these “screwballs.”. As Dr. 
Hoffman told the American Psychopath- 
ological Association, a little more than 
half of them head for the White House, 
when stirred to the point of action. 
Next to the White House in the interest 
of the “screwball” comes the Treasury. 
Following, in order, come the War and 
Navy Departments, Justice, Secret Serv- 
ice, F. B. I., the Supreme Court, the 
Patent Office, the Veterans Administra- 
tion and—Congress. 

The man of experience will not be 
surprised. He knows there are more 
money “experts” in this country than 
specialists in any other field. There is 
something about the subject that fasci- 
nates the flighty thinker. He never 
bothers to study any authoritative works 
on finance. He draws his science en- 





Jensen in The Chicago Daily News 


Much “Sound” Advice 


tirely from within himself, and is ready 
at any time to dispute with the doctors. 
And he can never be vanquished in de- 
bate, for he never learns enough about 
the subject to understand how he is 
wrong. 

The probable reason the White House 
attracts more cranks than the Treasury 
is that many of them want to give finan- 
cial advice directly to the President. 


q 


A new height of something or other 
was reached when a jurisdictional war 
between labor unions stopped work on 
the War Department building in Wash- 
ington. It suggests possibilities. When 
labor has “organized” the whole world 
maybe war among the unions will be 
able to stop war among the nations. 
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The “Telegraphone” 


Your science item, “Recording on \\,; 
(PATHFINDER, July 4), revives an 
idea and a good one. Twenty-five 
years ago (prematurely) the eminent [, 
Vladimir Paulsen of Copenhagen ga\ 
the “telegraphone” record on wire, whic', 
was a eg success, before the publi 
ready for it. Today with superior may. 
netic alloys and greater magnetism. th» 
idea should take root among inventor: 

Henry G. Newell 
Rome, Penna. 





Frugal Germans 


The German people do not live frugal) 
They live well. In south Illinois, where | 
taught high school, Germans were the first 
to build substantial houses with good foyy- 
dations so tornadoes would not blow them 
over and so rats could not run under them 
They do not waste, so they live well, co 
tribute to education and music. We don't 
want to exterminate them, but dictators 
After the war, if we can get the honest 
industrious, thrifty people over here 
can get our nation oo el pe let 
rackets run it. Labor, education, religion 
can become rackets as well as rulers. 

M. C. Hubbard 
Chicago, Ill. 





Government Sponsored News 

I believe we need a government spon 
sored and controlled news bulletin by radio 
once a day on all networks, local and na 
tional, simultaneously, choosing an hour 
when the audience is largest. It should be 
a strict rule that no “spot” commercials 
immediately precede or follow this bulletin 
I also suggest that the exact time covered 
by’ the broadcast be made perfectly clea: 
and if any repetition of part of a previous 
bulletin be made, that the fact be clearly 
stated. A five word commercial could 


state: “For better news, buy bonds.” 
H. S. Welday 
Eaton, Ohio 


The Eight Million— 

I am enclosing money for renewal of 
PATHFINDER, the only paper the unde: 
fed and underclothed can afford to sub- 
scribe to. It is both painful and amusing 
to listen to the radio and read the news 
begging the people to buy bonds and sa‘ 
ings stamps which they would be glad and 
willing to buy if they, these eight milliox 
families, could have even the things they 
like to eat on $650 a year. Beefsteak is 
42 to 50 cents a pound; ham the same; 
good flour, $1.15 to $1.20 a sack. So you 
can see the chance these eight milliou 
families have to buy bonds. 


M. J. Campbell 
Marietta, Ohio 


Gas Rationing Absurd 

The proposed national rationing of gaso- 
line to “protect” us from excessive use of 
our tires illustrates to what heights bureau- 
cratic paternalism will go and how far 
needless regimentation can and will be 
carried out if we do not protest. If any 
of us haven’t the sense to curtail the use 
of our tires by reducing needless driving 
and high speeds, then we should go with- 
out tires when they wear out. 

No right-minded person objects to regi 
mentation and rationing if it honestly helps 
the war effort. But to me, the rationing 
of gasoline (of which it is admitted there 
is plenty) to conserve tires is absurd. 

B. R. Sturm 
Toppenish, Wash. 
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ark Children Here 


At the time of this writing there are, 

Newell round numbers, 2,500,000 women 

ployed in war industries. The war 

fort will require 6,000,000 of them 

ere by the end of 1943. Every day 

e see headlines such as these: “Seattle 

first Megisters its Women for Jobs in War 

| fou ,ctories,” “Bid College Women Take 

tory Jobs,” “Growing Demand for 

in War Industries Forecast.” 

Many of these women have children, 

| children, and therein 

headache of Paul V. 

head of the War 

' Bifanpower Commission. In 

ard ese cases, Children are a 

but in disguise. 

e creating an imme- 

parking” problem. 

«© omen stay out of 

yeaa because they feel 

r first duty is to 

children; others more 

wey : and less conscien- 

. k the children in or 

clear tof the house, whichever 

a0 nk is less dangerous, 

punch in at the factory 

rning. The children 

lay ked in become “problem 

those locked out 

delinquents. What 

lof to be done to release 

der vital to industry and 

. same time give the 

n they leave behind 
al life? 

nove is under way, 

7 ed by Commissioner 

Li McNutt, to care for the forgotten “war 

in bies.” Nine government agencies, 

funds and a well-defined pro- 

from the start, have produced 

Hl ntary solutions to the problem 

t se are insufficient to cope with 

il situation it has become and 

. ntinue to be in ever increasing 

of tion. The activities of these nine 


ovie Star Gives Herself 
use Permanent Wave 


Phen ing, glamorous movie star, praises 
‘ Kurl Permanent Wave, which she gave 
1 her own home, and it cost her only 
o : the complete home kit. Each kit con- 
lt i0 curlers. Shampoo and wave set also 
; 1 free. Nothing else to buy. It is 
ms give yourself a thrilling machineless 
e! ent in ‘the privacy of your own home, 
perience necessary. So easy a child 
it. For complete information, see the 

. ‘1i-Kurl ad on page 13.—Adv. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


( Title Copyrighted ) 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 


agencies concerned with day care for 
children of working mothers will be co- 
ordinated under the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services (ODHWS). 

The planned program will be two- 
fold: Women not employed will be 
urged to take other children into their 
homes or to go into homes where there 
are children and a working mother as 
“child supervisors”; nursery schools and 
other group activities providing before 
and after school care will be set up. 
The former part of the program is an 





Tots Gather For After-Lunch Story Hour 


idea entirely new with the Government 
but none the less practical. Hygienic 
standards of supervision and care_and 
licensing of the foster" homes will be 
insisted upon. It is expected that some 
sort of counseling bureau will be set up 
in war agencies to discuss with mothers 
the feasibility of the plan in each case. 

Although $6,000,000 was made avail- 
able to the WPA for day care and 
nursery schools, there are barriers to 
relying solely on that program, not the 
least of which is its inz \dequacy. Even 
though it were possible for the WPA 
to care for 100,000 children this year 
with its additional funds, it is estimated 
that the number of chitdren to be served 
is nearer 400,000 than 100,000. 

The need is great and embarrassing. 
As proof of its widespread character 


we quote a statement from the Chil- 
dren's Bureau: “We have been besieged 
with calls from Government workers in 
Baltimore. Detroit is wondering what 
to do about trying to get more women 
into industry. All of Connecticut needs 
help.” 
LL 


V-Home 
The Office of Civilian Defense is 


launching an adv ertising campaign that 
it hopes will reach into every home in 
the nation. *It is selling war, 
the personal fight of every 
civilian on the home front 
against the enemy, whether 
it be the sub off our coast, 
the bomber which may take 
off in our direction, the sabo- 
teur or rumor-monger, or 


hi 


waste, inefficiency, disunity, 
insecurity, ill-he alth, 

Can you recognize the 
enemy in all of these forms? 
Is your home ready for the 
ene my? Those are the ques- 
tions that air raid wardens 
will ask, in effect, in every 
American home in an effort 
to determine the extent to 
which they are participating 
in the total war offensive 
and making necessary air 
raid precautions. At the 
same time protective meas- 
ures of business establish- 
ments in strategic areas will 
be checked. 

Homes and _ establish- 
ments which have made the 
precautions deemed necessary in any 
locality and which assert that the »y have 
participated in certain practical meas- 
ures to strengthen the war effort will be 
awarded a “V-Home” window certificate. 
The certificate signifies that your home 
is fighting by following the instructions 
of the air raid warden; by conserving 
food, clothing, transportation and health 
to hasten the flow of-materials to men at 
the front; by salvaging essential ma- 
terials for conversion to war uses; by 
refusing to spread rumors designed to 
divide the nation: by buying War Sav- 
ings Stamps and Bonds regularly. 

‘Only the first requirement will actual- 
ly be checked by a defense agent, with 
the owner’s consent. There must be 
many a V-Home between here and 
victory. 
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Capital Leads 

For years it was New York City tha; 
led the country in public and priya; 
building. Then in the current year j lands SI 
place was usurped by Los Angele she ¢ 
That is, until April, when the Capit, first pr 
stepped up and headed the list of }2; H¢ ™ 
cities and stayed there to become |} igh conte! 
city for the first half of 1942. Peri to spe 
valuation of building construction jn He 
Washington for the first six months o 
this year, according to the Department 
of Labor, totalled $60,414,446. 

Los Angeles showed a decline oj 
$960,953 over last year’s figure of $54. 


Planning the Peace 


Back and forth through the colossal 
maladjustment of today’s world stride 
two sets of men: those who plan the 
war, and those who plan the peace. 
Last fortnight, as more of our military 
men were en route to —— for dis- 
cussion of war plans, perhaps “second 
front” plans, one of our foremost peace 
planners was returning to the U. S. from 
an informal five-week United Nations 
conference on post-war plans. He was 
Dr. Walter Van Kirk of the Federal 
Council of Churches, secretary of the 
Commission to Study the Bases of a Just : 
and Durable Anson J Dv. Welter Von Kink 929,412. New York, in third place, 

Dr. Van’Kirk had gone to the United tl ae ee h. issued permits for construction of build. 

' Kingdom at the invitation of the Arch- ney qd ae ee - ayes h y pan * ings valued at $52,681,634, showing a 
bishop of Canterbury to discuss with =e at American churches favored decrease of $84,415,376. 
th: tial Saoleme the wtad of unity with all nations of the world, 
i tiintnen Ghent ais wl, we rather than a reconstruction plan which 
lation to post-war reconstruction. The would be merely an Anglo-American as federal and state contracts, but be- 
churches of America and Great Britain, lliance. “We must remember, he said, cause of their secret nature, contracts 
4 he reported, are “in substantial agree- that there are Christians in all lands of the War and Navy Departments, of 
ment with regard to the political and regardless of how the battle lines are the Maritime Commission and of the 
economic structure of the post-war now drawn, and they certainly should Defense Plant Corporation were ex- 
world.” He declared that throughout be considered when they are free again.” ' cluded. | 


Fall leaves of Fashion 
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Private and municipal construction 
were included in the tabulations as well 





























Price of each pat- 
tern 16c¢ (in coins) 
Address all orders 
to Pathfinder Pat- 
tern Department 21° 
West lith Street, ¢ 
New York, N. Y. 
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9093 






9891—All ready for home-front duty—this gay apron in two versions. Sizes small, 
medium, and large. Small size requires, view A, 242 yards 35 inch fabric; view B, 
1% yards 35 inch fabric and *4 yard contrast, 





9093—Busy Fall days ahead! Greet them in this slimming dress. Sizes 36 to 48. 
Size 36 requires 33g yards 35 inch fabric, 




















570—Perfect for first school days—this attractive little dress. 
10, 2%4 yards 36 inch fabric. 





Sizes 6 to 14, Size 





Sizes 12 to 





4146—-Best love of every well-dressed woman is the two-piece mode. 
20 and 30 to 40. Size 16, 33g yards 35 inch fabric. 


989) 9101—Pretty underthings for you when you sew-your-own. Sizes 14 to 20 and 
32 to 42. Size 16 requires 244 yards 39 inch fabric and 24% yards narrow banding; 


2% yards wide hem banding. 
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People 

.¢ her three-day visit in Wash- 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
= \ashed precedent at every turn. 
che greeted newspaper women at the 

ess conference ever held here by 
a1 ng monarch (Mrs. Roosevelt's 
conference); became the first sovereiga 
2. By speak at a Presidential press confer- 
= e: personally commissioned the sub 
+ Queen Wilhelmina which was 
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Chast 


" . transferred by the President from the 
__Needle Designs_— 
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FOR YOUR HOME 


Ideal for the new bride’s home or for your 

ll find it easy to embroider the old-fashioned 

rl household linens. Patterm contains full details. 
7—To add new jest to your home—crochet these 
and easy Chrysanthemum squares. Join them 
pread, cloth or scarf. Pattern contains {ull 


Ce ooo 
——$—— 





of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each (plus one 

> cover cost of mailing). Complete instruc- 

are included in each pattern. Address all 

| s to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 
j th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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U. S. Navy to the Royal Netherlands 
Navy in unprecedented ceremonies. 
The Queen decorated 5 U. S. Navy offi- 
cers, among them Adm. Hart, for par- 
ticipation with the Dutch in the Java 
Sea battles... ¢@ Enforcing its regula- 
tions against participation of soldiers in 
civilian activities, the Army denied per- 
mission to Staff Sgt. Ezra Stone to con- 
tinue his radio performances as Henry 
Aldrich ... ® Dropping out of film 
work upon the death of his wife, Carole 
Lombard, several months ago, Clark 
Gable enlisted in the Army as a buck 
private and was sent to Miami, Fla., for 
basic training, after which he hopes to 
enroll in officers candidate school. 


— oO oO 


U. S. at War 


Army stories from Mitchel Field, 
L. I., about fifth column markings on 
the ground to point out air bases and 
plane factories to Axis bombers were 
reported by the War Department to be a 
mistake. Pictures taken from the air 
of landscape arrows pointed toward mu- 
nitions plants looked impressive . . . ® 
Max Stephan, first person to be con- 
victed of treason in this war, was sen- 
tenced to be hanged Nov. 13 for aiding 
a Nazi flyer at Detroit in his escape from 
a Canadian prison camp... ® British 
naval sources indicated that the Axis 
had opened a surface raider and sub 
campaign in the South Atlantic... © 
At Baltimore FBI arrested 33 enemy 
aliens, seizing firearms, cameras and 
shortwave radios ... © Two employees 
in war plants in N, J. were seized by 
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FBI and charged with damaging the ma- 
chinery on which they worked in vio- 
lation of the sabotage statute... @ 
Eight heroes of the light cruiser Mar- 
blehead were presented with Navy 
Crosses for heroic action during the Ma- 
cassar Strait attack in which their ship 
receiving gaping wounds, 


2 Pa 


Foreign 


Ministry of Labor and the National 
Selective Service in Canada are plan- 
ning drastic measures to po the man 
and woman power needed in the war 
effort. Aim is to put every employable 
man and woman to work, to cut down 
on non-essential industries, to extend 
age limits of workers and perhaps to 
“draft” workers ... ® While Germans 
seized at least 1,500 hostages in the 
Netherlands, threatening death to halt 
sabotage, British subs were helping Yu- 
goslav patriot armies of Gen. Mihailo- 
vich by delivering arms and ammuni- 
tion... © In Hawaii the Army staged 
a dress rehearsal for Jap invasion b 
beating a theoretical Jap fleet and land- 
ing force with actual fire from heavy 
artillery, tanks and planes... ® Lob- 
bing grenades into the midst of 60 Ger- 
man pilots exercising in a Paris stadium, 
French patriots killed two Nazis and in- 
jured 18... Germany advised French 
Chief of Government Pierre Laval that 
50,000 of 1,250,000 French prisoners of 
war in Germany would be released in re- 
turn for 150,000 French skilled work- 


ers for German factories. 











JUNE LANG 


Glamorous movie star, praises 


Charm Kurl. This actual pho- 


tograph shows her gorgeous 
Charm Kurl Permanent Wave. 





users everywhere. 
cost you nothin 
sent to you C. 


to try. Don’t send a penny. 


with the results, your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
beautiful permanent to gain, so take advantage of this special offer. 


CHARM-KURL COMPANY 







There 


sional permanent wave. — 
any experience in waving hair. 
simple instructions. 


So Easy Even a Child Can Do It 


Charm-Kurl is easy and safe to use; no experience 
required; contains no harmful chemicals or ammonia; 
requires no machines or dryers, heat or electricity. 
Desirable for both women and children, 


Dept. 233, 2459 University Avenue 


RMANENT WAVE 





FOR 
COMPLETE 
HOME KIT 


Each KIT Contains 40 Curlers 


SHAMPOO and WAVE SET also included 


is nothing else to buy. 
set are included free in each Charm-Kuri Kit. 
Charm-Kurl it is easy to give yourself a thrilling, 
machineless permanent wave in the privacy of your 
own home that should last as long as any profes- 
You do not have to have. 


Shampoo and wave 
With 


dust follow the 


SEND NO MONEY 


A flood of letters of praise are coming in daily from 
Charm-Kurl must satisfy you as it has satisfied these others or it will 
dust send your name and address and it will be 
. D. for 59c, plus postage, with the understanding that if you are not thrilled 


You have nothing to risk and @ 
Send today. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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*3.50 TRUSS FREE 


Pay No eee AA for it—you get 


our $3.50 truss just for try- 
ing a Doctor’s Invention for reducible rupture. 
This invention is different. Has no leg straps, 
elastic belts or leather bands. WHoldsrup- 
ture Up andin. Easy to wear. Gives entire 
satisfaction in most cases. Sent on 30 Days 
Trial along with our FREE $3.50 Truss* 
Write— PHYSICIANS APPLIANCE CO- 
9074 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo- 


STOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the cravin 
thousands have. Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco er. 
Not a substitute, not habit forming. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
jurious effect of t 
and of a treatment which | FREE 
BOOK 


FREE BOOK ON 
COLON TROUBLES 


Learn Facts On Causes, Effects And 
Related Ailments 


The McCleary Clinic, H2082 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out an up- 
to-the-minute 122-page book on Colon Dis- 
orders, Piles and Constipation and commonly 
associated chronic ailments. The book is 
illustrated with charts, diagrams and X-ray 
pictures of these ailments. Write today—- 
& postcard will do—to the above address 
and this large book will be sent you FREE 
and postpaid. 


Skin Sufferers 


FREE 


DO YOU 





WANT TO 














32 PAGE BOOK telling how simple use of a 
Product from the Earth released hundreds 


from the misery of Psoriasis, Eczema, Athletes Foot, 
Acne, Itch, Open Sores and Poison Oak. Address De- 
partment 81, P.O. Box 310, Berkeley, California. 
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Toe-Crushing Easy to Avoid 


“Oh, gosh, I’ve stepped on her feet again,” thinks 
the poor fellow, miserable over his clumsiness in the 
Westchester. 

No one need feel clumsy—in the Westchester or any 
other popular dance—for with diagrams you can 
quickly teach yourself any step. 

You can soon be a popular dancer with our 32-page 
booklet. It diagrams the smart rumba, Conga, West- 
chester, fox-trot, waltz, tango, and Lindy—including 
basic steps and variations. Tells how to lead and 
follow, keep time, dance gracefully. 


—OOoOoOoOOO 
—_—____——_eSCW7—r—— 


Send 16c (in coins) for your copy of “Home 
Course in New Ballroom Dances’’ to Pathfinder 
Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Also available at 16c each are the followinz: 


No, 179—‘Professional Tricks For Amatenr 


Magicians.” 


AD—Three Great American Documents. 





for tobacco as 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
business at home through the mail? 





Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 beautiful 

assorted name imprinted Christmas Cards. Sell $1. 
You make 50c. Free samples. Cheerful Card Co., 
10 White Plains, N. Y. 


Catalogue! HMJ Fur, 150-F West 28th New York. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


YOURS FREE FOR FIVE DAYS—Greatest gold-mine 

of business facts, rules, laws, tables, forms, ideas 
ever crammed into one volume! No man or woman— 
young or old--who wants to get ahead should be with- 
out new 1942 Business Encyclopedia! Everything you 
want to know about taxes, letters, money, salesman- 
ship, marriage laws! Short-cuts, correct forms, 
money methods! Do you know laws governing bank- 
ruptcy, slander, debt? Every day people sign leases, 
mortgages, contracts—and are swindled because they 
“didn’t know.’’ Now you can be sure! For your own 
business success get this great book today! Sent post 
paid for $1.00. Examine book and if you are not satis- 
fied return within 5 days and your money will be 
immediately refunded. Publishers Book Service, 2414 
Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impression 
material andillustrated catalog, Brighton-Thomas Den- 
tal Laborstories, Dept. 1376, 6217 S. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago. 











EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


PROTECT YOURSELF FROM ATTACK in any emer- 

gency, with American Jui-Jitsu! Brand new, easy- 
to-learn method shows how to throw stronger, heavie: 
opponent; break holds; overcome threat of fist, club, 
knife, gun; attack with dangerous skill. 328 photos 
make every step clear. Sent postpaid for $1.00. Ex- 
amine book and if you are not satisfied return withir 
5 days and your money will be immediately refunded. 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


EARN TO $23 WEEKLY taking orders in home for 
dresses at $2.29. Just one of 110 wonderful values. 
No investment. Give age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Desk 42032, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HELP WANTED a 
STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY—Reliable man or 
woman wanted to call on farmers. No experience 
required. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up 
to $15.00 in a day. Wonderful new proposition. Par- 
ticulars free. McNess Co., Dept. 608, Freeport, Illi- 
nois. 








Opportunities 


Do you want agents? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than two million people. 
story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words. 


Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 


PATHFINDER 





Want to work up a profitable 
Tell 












Each initial and group of figures, as 
Address all orders to Pathfind 









INVENTORS _ 


If you have a sound, pra 
vention for sale, ame or unpatented te 





INVENTORS: 
Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Washington, D. C. 

we MEDICAL _ 


QUICK RELIEF FOR SOUR STOMACH, H Irn 
Gas Distress, Nausea from excess stomach i. A 
New Medication CA-MA-SIL ‘‘Keeps you fit Saf 
effective. Executives, Professional People, Worx 
won’t be without it. Can you afford continued q:s. 
tress? Ask anyone who has used it. ‘‘Tastes Like 
More.’’ Money back if not effective. Large Six 
through your druggist $1.50 or if he cannot y 
order either a large size or @ 30c get acquainted 
package (one to a customer) direct from Livingst 
Chemical Co., Munsey Building, Baltimore, Md 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE is a danger signa! oft 
associated with Hardening of the Arteries, a Stroke 
Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, and ot; 
grave complications. Resultful treating methods of 
The Ball Clinic have proven dependable for : a 
quarter of a century. Send for Free Blood P , 
Book—today. No obligation. The Ball Clinic 
6362, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


WHY PAINT? Calumet Liquid Plastic be 

and protects; is permanent, makes homes w 
proof! Apply like paint to plaster, wood, meta! 
shingles, stucco or concrete. Firmly seals spiits 
against rain, cold, heat. Prevents dampne.s a iry 
rot. Choice of colors. Guaranteed not to pee! ack 
or blister. Widely used in war and industr) First 
time sold direct to user. Coat your home, inte r 
exterior; barns etc. Write at once for amazing details, 
Calumet Plastic Co., Dept. C., 4732 Calumet 
Hammond, Indiana. a ee 
PRETTY GIRL PICTURES, books, novelties. ; , 

assortment $1. Catalog 10c. Wm. Braun, 35: ¥ 
47th, Chicago, Ill. Dept. 11. 

PERSONAL 

SOLVE PROBLEMS WITH ONTOLOGY. Attract 

cess, confidence, health, happiness, through secret 
mind power. Free booklet. Alexander Keene, 82-3 
Sedalia. Missouri. 

PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Pictures returned the 
day order is received. Sixteen guaranteed pr 
from any roll 25c coin. Or 8 prints and two | 
enlargements or one colored 25c. 8x10 enlargeme 
coupon given with each 25c order. Send yo I 
today or write for free mailers and special prem 
offers. American Studios, Dept. 10, LaCrosse, W 
consin. ~ . ee ee 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 16 ¢ 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 4c per enlarged pri. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 

















PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


A right triangle whose hypotenuse 
is 35 feet has inscribed in it the largest 
possible square, its right angle coin- 
ciding with the right angle of the 
triangle. The difference between the 
areas of the two figures is 150 square 
feet. Find the area of the square and 
the sides of the triangle. Answer next 
week. 

Answer to Last Week's: John travels 
from A to B in 14 hours. At the same 
time he starts, Henry starts from C, a 
point 10 miles farther from B than A is, 
and arrives at B at the same time as 
John, having gained 30 minutes in each 
20 miles. How far is it from A to B? 

X represents the distance from A to 
B, and X + 10 the distance from C to 
B. Then X/14 equals John’s rate, and 
X + 10/14 Henry’s rate. 20 + X/14 
equals 280/X, the time for John to go 
20 miles. 20 X + 10/14 equals 
280/X + 10, the rate for Henry to go 
20 miles. Then 280/X — 280/X + 10 


equals %. Or, 280 (X + 10) — 280\ 
equals % (X? + 10X). Reducing, X’ 
10X equals 5600. Completing th 
square, X? + 10X + 25 equals 5625 
From which X equals 70 miles, the dis 
tance from A to B. 


SEE 


Smiles 


Caller—“And will you walk with me 
as far as the bus stop, Tommy?” 

Tommy—‘I can’t.” 

Caller—“Why not?” 

Tommy—“Because we're going 
have dinner as soon as you leave.” 


“Going far?” asked the chatty little 
man in the club car as the open fields 
began to whisk by the train windows. 

“Only to Pittsburgh,” replied t! 
grouch, who had been in Washington 
filling out questionnaires. “I'm in the 
steel widget business. My age is 53. ! 
am married. My name is Henry Smit! 
I have a son 22 in the Field Arrtiller) 
And a niece with red hair. I shoot 
around 89 in golf. Anything else?” 

“Yes,” replied the chatty little ma 
amiably. “What oil do you use for you! 
tongue?” 
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ELL, the primaries have come and gone in 
many states, and it is indeed interesting to 
read the statement of Mr. Arthur Krock, dis- 
tinguished correspondent of the New York 
Times, outlining the basic reasons for the 

tory of Hamilton Fish, isolationist congressman in New 
ark state. The administration’s heaviest artillery was 
ined on Fish, and he came out victorious in the primary 
{his party. Mr. Krock’s reasons place high on the list 
he argument we voiced here in these very columns some 
eeks ago, namely, that people of one district resent inter- 
rence from outside sources when it comes to choosing a 
ngressman. 

a Mr. Krock counts as the reasons for the Fish victory: the 
1 BB ..cntment of voters segregated by political boundary lines 
sainst counsel from “outsiders,” especially when the for- 





, [pation is large and powerful; ingrained, up-State Republican 
jisapproval of the fact that Wendell Willkie has given so 
: Bittle time to his implied function as opposition leader on 


omestic policy; voting habit; old acquaintance; a good ma- 
hine, fueled by years of personal service to thousands in 
he district. 


j All of which adds up to an ‘ingrained’ headache for the 


bdministration forces. 
es, 2 


Here is one of the Washington happenings which dis- 
and for which we have the authentic word of a 
rthy friend: 

The Navy Departent for years has been using for its 
ograph work a paper with 25 per cent rag content, 
cification written into the procedure some fifty years 
(his was amended a year ago, after thorough study, 
t is an ordinary grade of paper of an 18-lb. weight. 
rd weights are 16 and 20 pounds. The 16-Ib. was 

red too light; the 20-Ib. too heavy, so a specification 

r 18-lb. quality was adopted only after thorough testing. 
ved the Navy in its annual requirements something 

like a million or so dollars a year. 
UN The other day the Office of Price Administration (OPA) 
7. issued a paper standardization order. Many colors were elim- 
many sizes were discarded, and the weights were 
standardized. ‘There was to be 16-lb. paper and 20-lb. 
“a paper, but no 18-pound. The one ruling increased the Navy's 
for mimeograph paper approximately a half million 
dollars on outstanding contracts. The Navy hereafter will 
ue 20-Ib. mimeograph paper, and there’s nothing that can 
be done about it! 


= xk kk 


Even official Washington catches up with the facts some 
The OPA, for example. When orders were issued 
maximum prices on commodities in the Territory of 

Alaska the other day, many ceilings took such figures as 
2.97 and $3.13. Tradesmen were in a quandary because 
HI vere no pennies with which to make change. Alaska 
lds las always had a fear of becoming “civilized” and in this fear 
itinually fought the introduction of small change into 
) ritorial monetary system. 

t 1e was, when our wandering footsteps took us to the 
t! Yul that a twenty-five cent piece was the smallest coin 
r lation throughout Alaska. You bought a newspaper, 
‘was a quarter; you bought a copy of the Saturday Evening 
‘ost, it was a quarter; you bought a glass of milk or a soft 
er it was a quarter. Even the postoffice gave you your 

‘lange in stamps—it was the custom. 
We remember a time somewhere around 1910 or 191] 
n an enterprising Fairbanks merchant brought in a boat- 

\ 
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load of goods, largely wearing apparel, and conceived the 
idea of advertising his wares at “bargain” prices of $2.98, 
$5.98 and so on, thinking that the sales psychology of these 
cut prices would attract trade to his store. It wasn’t long 
before a resentment grew among the old “sourdoughs” in 
the interior Alaskan metropolis, and as indignation mounted, 
a committee went up and down the business streets, asking 
the merchants to empty their tills of the “chicken feed”— 
the pennies, the nickels and the dimes. They gathered up 
all they could find and ceremoniously the committee ad- 
journed to the center of the town bridge and dumped the 
whole lot into the icy waters of Chena River. 

But gradually, as the interchange of trade became more 
active, and the 10 to 12-day trip to the interior of Alaska 
decreased to four and five days, small change was reintro- 
duced. Dimes were allowed. No nickels and pennies, mind 
you, just dimes. 





And now, the pressure of such civilizing agencies as the 
OPA has made further inroads upon the Alaskan monetary 
customs—and five cents hereafter becomes the unit of ex- 
change. Specifically, the OPA has ruled that “the max- 
imum price of an article in Alaska may be adjusted to the 
nearest nickel.” 


xk kk * 


Japanese hold on the Aleutians is disconcerting to Alas- 
ka’s capable delegate in Congress, Anthony J. Dimond. 
He has been demanding a more positive course by the Navy 
Department, to unseat the enemy, pointing out that the Japs 
have now built runways on the shores of Kiska and have 
brought their Zeros to a land-based airport. These Zeros 
are compact, maneuverable and faster than many available 
American ships, with the result that our slower P.B.Y. flying 
boats have been easy prey for the enemy. 

Of course, we must and shall expel the Japs eventually 
but as a toehold now may turn out to be a foothold later 
on, we must protect our northwest coast today to save our- 
selves a lot of trouble tomorrow. 


wT RW 
The week brought news of the death of Dr. Jacob Gould 


Schurman, of New York, an event that saddened many in the 
country who were acquainted with the career of the dis- 
tinguished educator, diplomat and philosopher. PATH- 
FINDER always had entertained a fond memory of the 
former Cornell University president, for it was while acting 
in that capacity that he wrote a note for the very first issue 
of PATHFINDER. That was on January 6, 1894. It hap- 
pened that George D. Mitchell, founder of PATHFINDER, 
as a former Cornell University student, had studied under 
Dr. Schurman. As a-result of this friendship, Dr. Schurman 
had become acquainted with the plans and purposes of the 
new current-events publication—the PATHFINDER. 
So he wrote a friendly note for the January 6, 1894, issue: 
“I heartily commend your enterprise. I hope it may have 
the success to which its high aim entitles it.” 


, Sei 





SPECIAL! 


7% AMAZING NEW OFFER BRINGS PATHFINDER READERS 
FULL FIVE POWER TELESCOPE AT SENSATIONAL LOW PrRicE 


Here is one of the most timely introductory re ore | offers ever mad 

to PATHFINDER READERS. Everyone, men, ladies, boys and girls, ¢\iy 

the coupon, you won't want to miss this sensational opportunity. A ja. 

tionally known manufacturer has just introduced a brand new 5 power 

telescope. It’s a handsome popular model, lifetime guaranteed and gives 

all the service found usually in high priced telescopes. Yet right while 

field glasses and telescopes are restricted at almost any price because of 

priorities, this brand new telescope is priced amazingly low to PATHF IND. 

AIRPLANES ER readers for quick sale. This telescope is full size, not a toy. It is in 

two sections. Folds down to fit pocket or purse. Extended it is 15 inches 

PEOPLE ey long. This is a five power telescope. It brings far away objects, such 

BASEBALL AND j as airplanes, animals, signs, up real close. So, now, clip the coupon 
FOOTBALL GAMES : and get your telescope while supply is still available. , 


It’s fun to have a genuine Vy A TELESCOPE HAS HUNDREDS OF USES 


5 power telescope. You'll find - 
you use it time after time, day ae It's fun to watch people far and other sports events, 


after day. But telescopes are on ‘ away. You'll have a won- Its a wonderful gift for the 
priorities lists and you must act now . derful time with it at pic- boys in the service, a gift 
to be sure of getting yours. Clip the ~~ nics, outings, races, base- they'll use every day of 
coupon and mail it today. - ball games, football games, _ the year. 


Now How Much Is A Fine Telescope Worth? 


Is this telescope worth $3? Surely you'd ex- 
pect to pay more than $3 for a 5-power tele- 
scope. $4? Friends, try and buy a telescope 
with precision ground lenses, a two section 
telescope that’s built to give a lifetime of 

pleasure and service for only $4.00! 
NO, FRIENDS, WE AREN’T ASKING 

$3 OR $4 OR $5 

We say send no money at all. Simply 
deposit $1.00 C. O. D. plus postage on 
arrival. Then inspect your telescope 
carefully, See how well built it is; 
try it; see how big it makes far off 
objects seem. Use it for ten full days 
Then if you don’t fully agree you ve 


= made a purchase that will give you 
4 a lifetime of pleasure, return the tele- 
. > scope and your money will be re- 


funded in full. Don’t wait as this 


TEST 10 DAYS AT OUR RISK ON THIS PLAN Bea “lls price may soon bow 


Mail the coupon. Send no money. Simply # 
deposit $1 plus C. O. D. postage through post- Vi All {] 


man on arrival. Then use your telescope for 
ten full days. Put it to every test. Use it to 
watch high flying airplanes, to watch people, 
to watch sporting events as if you were right 
close up. You'll find you will be using your 
telescope many times each day. If a ten days 
trial doesn’t convince you that you’ve made 
a swell discovery, if you aren’t entirely pleas- 
ed with your telescope, simply return it and 
your money will be refunded in full without 
question. This offer is fair and it calls for 
quick action. Now, today, mail the coupon. 


~~ oo 
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Miller Telescope Company, Dept. P3 10 DAY 
225 North Michigan TRIAL 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send the new telescope. I'll deposit $1 plus C.O.D. postage on 
arrival on guarantee I can return telescope in 10 days for any reason 
and you will immediately refund my money without question. (If $1 
comes with this coupon, Miller pays postage). $1 price includ 
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ta] for $2.69. Make ideal i 
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